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EXPERIMENT AND PROGRESS 


USIC and poetry are so closely allied that frequently criticism of 

one can be applied to the other. Indeed a good portion of the 

work of ultra-modern poets is based on the direct applications of the 
principles of symphonic music to the written word in poetry. There has 
been some sense and much nonsense written about their results; too 
often we are asked to applaud experiment, solely because it is experi- 
ment, and authors and their cliques turn pale with anger and pain if the 
appraisal is made on any other basis. If they lack courage, critics are 
inclined to read cataclysmic significances in compositions whose sole 
asset is their overturning of the known and universally accepted norms. 
It should be pertinent, therefore, to quote an extract of a review 

of the symphonic presentation of music from Alban Berg’s opera, 
“Lulu,” written by Olin Downes in the New York Times—an extract 
every word of which can be applied to poetry. ‘The question then 
arises,” Mr. Downes states after a summary of the symphony written 
in the best manner of the atonalists, “whether this newly organized 
language says something worth saying. .. . As for ‘vocal forms,’ as the 
basis of the score, we cannot imagine a more unprofitable affectation on 
the part of a composer. And what is it all about? To what great end 
do these mighty utterances lead us? To a climax of a highly cacophon- 
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ous nature. .. . To us Mr. Berg and his ilk are becoming tedious, childish 
and distasteful. As for the music per se, it is involved and subtilized to 
the point where nearly all has been whittled away except intricacies, 
while the first movement is flimsy, boresome and formless. It is easy to 
applaud this music and claim an insight into it which outsiders have 
not. Why not face the fact that it is an off-scouring of a past period 
in composition? . . . Isn’t it time that we say ‘enough’ to music which 
bluffs itself and will bluff us, too, if we allow it to do so? Who wants to 
be such a dupe of an artistic deception? From all this straining of the 
mountain in its frantic endeavor to produce a mouse or two, the art of 
music has derived some technical procedure calculated to have value 
when a composer comes along with something inspired and significant 
to say.” 

If we seek the constructive in criticism, it will be found in the last 
sentence. Unquestionably music and poetry may derive things of value 
from the products of experiments. But the experiment must be, if it is 
sanely approached by either the critic or the artist, considered as a means 
and not the end, which the experimenter more often than not wishes 
it to be. At his most temperate he will accept the idea of a means but 
his end will be a complete submergence of the art as we know it, and 
the substitution of something else which will have only the similarity of 
employing the same instruments to achieve its expression. The true critic 
or artist, however, may shake his head over the unnecessary and violent 
straining of the mountain but if “the mouse” thus produced—and, let 
us warn, oftentimes not even a mouse is forthcoming—has any value 
whatsoever then he utilizes it. The processes of art involve, indeed, ab- 
sorption and, because they are cumulative, are continuous as well as 
progressive. 

The automobile is representative of progress in transportation but 
it proceeds on wheels which are little different from those that rolled 
under Pharoah’s chariot. To progress is “to move forward; continue 
onward in course of action or development; to grow; to gain; to ad- 
vance; to improve.” These are definitions which nowhere imply that 
there should be a scrapping of what has gone before and a new begin- 
ning made. The traditions of art are fundamental and cannot be dis- 
carded; they can be improved upon, added to, employed for new uses. 
And all that aids this process should be gratefully received by critic and 
artist alike. But neither can be blamed if he rises in indignation when 
a half-baked, inspid, watery dish, no matter how beautifully garnished, 
is placed as a chef d’ceuvre before them by one who has gone through a 
hocus-pocus of declaring himself to be a master cook. 
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THE ARROW 


I switched the light out, and the window-shade 
Glowed marble, throbbing where its veins were laid— 
Such beauty a street-lamp and a bare tree made! 


My heart, that had been laden down with care, 
Burned and stood still, as arrowing through the air 
Beauty transfixed it and entranced it there. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 


TO THE PERSECUTORS OF MEXICO 


The scurrying pen of the Past 
Doesn’t wait for the rush of the Present: 
The Future is only an old book wanting a new cover and a name. 


Reading, maybe you would pause and ponder: 
A nation is no greater booty than thirty pieces of silver. 


This is the warning: when the time shall come 
Your heads are caught beneath a sure revenge 
You will squirm in serpent-writhings 

Tonguing your venom to the firm flesh; 

Then you will remember vainly 

That the heel of Our Lady of Guadalupe 


Is not unannointed. 


Christ the Lion roves ceaselessly the forest. 

If you would sink your fangs in other creatures, 
O you arrogant! think well first 

If they are beloved of the Lion. 


Time will not fade the Memory 

Of Body and Blood given for vinegar and gall; 

And you who mock Him today with a bitter drink 

Shall be heard throughout eternity, crying, “I thirst! I thirst!” 
LOUIS HASLEY. 
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L’AIGLON 


These butterflies, my Metternich? 
Ay, truly, they are fragile things. 
I marvel that they learned the trick 
Of soaring on such sweeping wings. 


Their dainty beauteousness eludes 
The heavy adjectives I know. 
My fascinated eyes are on 
The pin that fixed them so. 
HENRY A. FOLEY. 


ARCUM CONT ERET — (For a Nun-Violinist) 


The dusk is sudden with luminous music flooding 
The white, cool cloisters glowing as Aaron’s rod 
With radiance of living lilies budding 

Beautiful with God. 


In low, sweet surging of song through the hush come stealing 
Motifs Brunhilda and Iseult had bartered for dole; 
Music that bruises, that shatters with marvelous healing 


The God-vibrant soul. 


Is it the wild cry of a heart to unburden its treasure, 
Or rapturous plaint of a joy-stricken soul that sings? .. . 
A heart is poised with a bow, its loving to measure 

In sobbing of tremulous strings. 


And the message it tells in this hour of ineffable dreaming, 
For zxons eternal in God’s burning bosom has lain— 

The heart’s bitter cry is not futile, nor hopelessly seeming, 
Nor uttered in vain. 


For with undaunted aim while this most brief life still lingers, 
Song-arrows shall rend the impervious heavens apart— 
Till her Lover defenceless, shall strike the frail bow from her fingers, 
Catching her to His heart! 

SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 
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THE YOUNG DEAD SPEAK: 1914-1935 


We are the age predestined to lie fallow: 

Out of our loins no radiant youth shall spring, 
Nor our light craft, on waters glancing shallow, 
Slip like bright birds on deft and lilting wing. 
The light shall fall unheeded on our faces, 
And song shall die on our new-parted lips, 

As we go out to doomed, forgetful places, 

Lit by illusion, in our fated ships. 

But when new seasons stir another sowing, 
Out of rich soil the goodly grain shall rise, 
And crimson poppies in the wheat-fields blowing 
Repeat the ardor of our lightless eyes; 

Then thirsting men shall drink of glory lent, 


Not by dark causes, but our high intent. 
SISTER MARY IRMA, B.V.M. 


JAPANESE CHERRIES 


I carried a burden of bitterness 
Into the park this afternoon. 
My heart was heavy with dead dreams, 
And tears unshed, 
And disenchanted loyalties— 
And the mortal tiredness had bored its way 
In to my immortal soul .. . 
Then I saw a curving row of cherry trees 
With plump pink blossoms laughing in the breeze, 
As the setting sun smiled back at them. 
I knew those fragile trees: 
I recalled them, pitifully small and bare against the autumn sky, 
Huddling together like frightened fawns against the wind, 
Armored with ice against the beating winter rains. 
And shame swept upon me 
And courage and a singing peace: 
From my heart cried out— 
Shall a little alien tree be stronger and finer 
Than your love? 
KATHERINE BREGY. 
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ALUMNI COMMUNION BREAKFAST 
(A Modern Legend) 


























“Stand for your faith!” one speaker said. 
(Applause was loud and long.) 

“Stand for your faith!” another urged, 
“And help to right earth’s wrong!” 

“Stand for your faith!” His Honor next 
Addressed the lesser throng. 


And then they called on Father John— 
Old teacher, white of head: 

“Who stands up for his faith does well, 
“Yet needs must stand in dread: 

“But who &neels for his faith is whom 
“The Lord seeks . . .” thus he said. 


OWEN M. GALLAGHER. 


FOR A GREEK STATUE 


Come into the wind, O my little sister! 
Spring is here and the grasses quiver, 

For the lutey wind is calling us— 
Music of spring that is, that was, 

Of all the spring in the womb of earth, 
The ancient pain and the newborn mirth. 


O my younger sister, be gay! Be glad! 

Spring’s in our blood and we are half mad. 
Let us play in the wind and take our chances, 

With the wind that shakes the budding branches; 
For we can dance and run as fleet; 

Come into the wind and play, my sweet... 


To my little sister the gods are kind— 
Her body as lightsome as summer wind, 
The willowy limbs and the pointed breasts, 
And the feet that dance are as roses pressed, 
Her fragrant hair at her neck is tied, 
And my little sister is iris-eyed .. . 






Oh, why do you linger so long, my dear, 
Spring is calling us, can’t you hear? 

But my elder sister is very still... 
Ah, never again on a wind swept hill 

Will she laugh and listen for lutes of spring; 
They caught her soul and she cannot sing. 


O my younger sister and yet my elder, 
(The lutes of Hellas have caught and held her) 
My darling sister, who was fair, so fair, 
Is white dust scattered in May blown air... 
But the springtime calls and the mad wind plays 
For one who danced in the golden age! 
ALICE MCLARNEY. 


WOUNDED 


I will heal my hurt, 
But I must 

Have time; 
For when trust 

Is slain, the wound 
Is wide; 

And there will be scars 


To hide. 


But I shall make a wreath 
Of light, 
Stiff words, like flowers 
Which are bright, 
But odorless; and of stout laughter, 
Like leaves, whose green lasts after 
The flight of years. 
(And tears.) 


And if some laugh 
At my bold, gay wreath, 
They shall not scoff 
At the scars beneath. 
CLARA AIKEN SPEER. 
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CLICHETE 


I will call spades “spades” if that is the rule. 
But I will not call any hole in the ground, 
At first sight, 

A cesspool, 

As though one name could only be right. 


Pll look around! 

It might be a crater 

Or something still greater. 

It might be a subway, a coal-pit, or cave. 

It might be a well, or it might be my grave. 
ARTHUR E. DUBOIS. 


REDWOODS IN MOONLIGHT 


All day we drove through laurel-hooded hills 
Where now the moonlight made a golden flood. 
Then, then a swinging curve let us descend 
Into the heart of a strange miracle: 

A hundred towering redwoods widely spaced 
Took silently baptism of that light, 

A place of awful beauty, mystery 

Of ancient things too ancient to be known. 
The bastioned boles slow tapered to high spires; 
The fernlike foliage on short slender boughs 
Wove fronds of shadow on the valley floor; 
Vague odors, faintly scented with the sea, 
Became blue incense. And the pillared shafts 
Were sculptured by rich gloom as well as light, 
And silence bore an echo like some old 
Gregorian chant. Vast, immemorial, 

This is a place of sudden, swift release, 

A symbol of inscrutable destiny, 

Of peace within confusion, winnowed calm. 
Cathedral, temple, synagogue and mosque 
Must man erect. And though the stones will fall 
The spirit reconstructs and animates 


What is as old as redwoods are, or new 
As moonlight on the forest. Human lips 
Too soon are silenced and man’s years are few— 
But no lost fire, no blown ember is 
The fiery truth of his apocalypse. 
EDNA DAVIS ROMIG. 


THE WORD OF LOVE 


Some say it first to angels fair 
and some to men, and others— 
humbler these but happy too— 
unto their lowly brothers. 


O Spirit, breathing high and low 
and deep and wide and far, 

that day my soul went out to Thee 
within all lives that are 


and praying for speech received a word 
lovelier than all words. 

White flowers were in the tufted grass, 
the trees were full of birds 


and in the field a little colt 

browsed and ran and stayed, 

for though high heaven was touching earth 
he was not afraid. 


Into his tender pricking ear 

I said my word of love, 

my arms around his warm rough neck, 
God all about and above. 


O shall he bring God’s saint some day 
or shall he patient draw 
the plough through abandoned fields that bear 
sparse wheat and brittle straw? 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 
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TO A YOUNG FRIEND 


I would light a lantern, 

A lamp, or a candle, 

And fold your fingers tightly 
Around the handle. 


I would break a path 
And feel the task sweet, 
If I could hear behind me 
The sound of your feet. 


ROBERT ALLEN MALLORY. 


CONSTANT 


Constant running up the path 
with her hair a streaming flame 
made her sister stop and laugh 
in the middle of their game: 


in her pale blue dotted-Swiss 
Constant seemed so strange and gay 
with her skinny legs and wrists 
flapping as she coursed in play. 


Robins scattered from the apple, 
cat-birds shrilled in locust trees; 
where the sunlight fell in dapples, 
sparrows, thrush and chicadees 


quit the knee-high summer grasses, 
scattered for the summer sky 
wondering who this running lass is 
like a screaming butterfly. 


Constant through the summer air 
coursed the locust trees between 
with a ribband in her hair, 

blue and gold against the green— 
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at the hilltop’s shining blue 
suddenly she vanished quite 
passing down the slope from view, 
in her hair unearthly light. 


Now her laughing sister paused, 
Felt the sudden emptiness 

and without much seeming cause 
started crying in her dress. 


FREDERIC THOMPSON. 


THE WAITING DOOR 


My sleeping eyes beheld an open door. 
Soft radiance which had no earth-known source 
Encircled it; but its low entrance framed 
Unfathomed night. Across the lintel leaned 
A strong, tall figure whose averted head 
Was veiled in mist-dim folds. His outstretched arm 
Welcomed my coming. 

“Who are you?” I cried 
In trembling, urgent awe, “Who are you? Who? 
That bends above me?” 

On my startled ears 
My own words rang across the fading dream. 
A home voice called to me in tender fear 
To learn the reason for this questioning. 
My halting, labored heartbeats told their tale 
Of what my sleep had hidden. Through the dark 
A gray-veiled figure seemed to murmur low: 
“So I will come at last!” 

And yet today, 
Although I see—and evermore shall see— 
That strong, still figure and that waiting door, 
They do not bring wild fear to waking thought. 
For the strange glory lent that portal hope; 
The very deepness of its gloom spoke rest; 
The arm outstretched toward weary limbs was kind. 


THEODORA BATES COGSWELL. 
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AUTUMN 


The soybean hay stood long afield; 
The crickets in it staying 

Were shanghaied through the hay-barn door 
When came the time for haying. 


And when I climbed the mow that night 
The supper hay completing, 
I never heard so lively held 
An indignation meeting. 
ALBERT EISELE. 


WHAT THE DARK MAN SAID 
(In Ireland a blind man is often called “ta dark man’) 


I, Lord, have not looked upon Thine earth, 
Nor viewed “the woven tapestries of light”; 
Witless to me—sand in the mouth and waste— 
All prate of “shade and shine,” 
Of “blue” 
And “white.” 
To me the stars are strange—no rose, 
No daffodil or cherry-bloom has “sung 
My soul to Arcady,” nor yet 
“The crocus caught me unawares with spring.” 
“Cathedral-windows of sunset-skies” that men exclaim upon— 
These have not glowed 
Their glory on me: all 
“The tongueless turbulence of arms awhirl: 
Of whitening face, upflung or weighted head” 
To me is—silence. 

All that Art 
For eye-delight has flowered the world with is for me 
Wine in a dead mouth, 
Music in silent ears, 
Odor in nostrils of a still-born child. 
Still-born in knowledge, Lord, am I 
Of things men see. 

RIOBARD © FARACHAIN. 
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TOWER OF IVORY 


Ages ago, on a Chaldean plain, 
Humanity, heart-thirsty for access 

To visible God, by dint of sweat and pain, 
Reared seven towers seeking His caress. 


But the arch-vandal Time, who brings to dust 
By cruel chemistry the boldest stone, 

Gnawed down that dream. Men say a mounded crust 
Remains to mark sad Babel overthrown. 


Yet think not the All-seeing One was blind 
To the white purpose in that baffled prayer. 
Beholding the bleak ruin, He was kind 
And lifted in its stead an Ivory Stair. 


CLIFFORD J. LAUBE, 


EPITAPH FOR A SOI-DISANT LIBERAL 


His hand and heart were ever with a cause; 
His tongue discoursed confused economies; 
He had a notable concern with men 

Who cultivated beards beyond the seas. 


And what stood firm was wrong; and what was right 
He could not say; but still he took the part 

That thought meant endless searching and no peace, 
A skeptic smile, a hurt within the heart. 


Art was not art but something incomplete, 
Something “‘with promise” that the winnowing-fan 
Of unzsthetic Time would sweep away; 

A half-drawn head or verse that could not scan. 


So delicately balanced were his wits 
They never gave approval or denied, 
But, like Mohammed’s coffin, swung in air 
Proud, priggish, paly-pink and prettified. 
J. G E. HOPKINS. 
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THE WIFE OF MOSES 


If I could see the vision that he sees 
When he looks past me—through me—as today; 
When with unseeing eye he turns from these 
His stalwart sons! It is a weary way 
We have been following the Cloud and Fire; 
And what shall profit when we reach the end— 
That promised Canaan of his soul’s desire? 
And when he sees I do not comprehend 
This glory that has drugged him like strong wine, 
He looks at me dismayed and shuts a door 
Within his soul, between his heart and mine— 
And that is pain indeed . . . But nevermore 
To walk as one—my hand within his hand? 
O great Jehovah, help me understand! 

DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON. 


TO A SON, DEPARTING 


Now he is gone. 

I waved to him 

With smiles unshadowed. 
There was a pain, 

But it stayed low. 

I wanted him to go. 


Why do I suddenly feel like a closed-up room? 
Tasks that I love take on the look of parched grass? 
And immediate life the glimpse of a dusty road? 


The trouble is that he was glad to go, 
Although he searched my face, 

And guessed 

The hidden pain. 

And I feel shabby; 

There is a shabbiness about the house; 
We look each other up and down, 

And wonder what we lack: 

For where he goes there is no shabbiness. 


But then I should despise him if he stayed, 
Or wanted to. 

Something of me went with him 

And something of him stayed. 

I would give him space to grow 

And all the height that eagles know. 


When his lips have brushed the whole of life 
And there can be no more surprises, 
He will uncover 
A freshening pool, 
And know it then for something used and old, 
And everlasting. 
MABEL H. BURGEVIN. 


ON SEEING THE APHRODITE OF MELOS 


Your dream is here in stone, 

Fair even now past all conceiving, 
O lover unknown! 

The benediction of what grace 
Upon her face! 


O dead, so quiet hands, 
How had you stirred 
To trace her loveliness 


Who held the Word! 


If Cytherea’s sea-born light 
Tortured your shaken breast, 
Yielding nor peace nor rest 
Until you caught the stamp 

Of her divinity in curving stone, 


How had you died of grieving, 
Hopeless forever of achieving 
Even the shadow of her name 
Who was a lamp 
To house the Flame! 
SISTER MARY EDWARDINE, R.S.M. 
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DELFT 


Woman, in your stiff starched head-dress, 
How you laugh and how you chatter, 
Pleasant things must be the matter! 

I don’t know but I can guess— 

Little boys and girls in twos, 

And the extra special clatter 

Of your husband’s wooden shoes. 


DOROTHY HAIGHT. 


THE CALM BLUE COUNTRY 


I hold your face between my hands 

And for a lovely moment leave behind 
The lands I know, 

The restless dominions, 

And lose myself in the calm blue country 
Of your eyes. 


Yet, though I wander freely, 

Never, O little child, may I reach 

The morning meadows of your soul, 

The deep mysterious forests of your being; 
I grope through stainless light; 

I am lost in the calm blue country. 


ADELAIDE LOVE. 


INTERNED 


Quick, quick you come with fluent sympathy 
For this my body, which now newly bears 
A surgeon’s scar; and quicker go for that 
My eyes, undimmed, belie your baffled cares. 


Yet would you stay to minister my brow 
Had I bemoaning stretched in plastic pain, 
Or flee such sight that suffering must move 
To pity or benumb a flinching brain? 


I would not blame you overmuch—the griefs 
We cannot mend or share the closer lick 
And all the ills of flesh are walled in time 
Alone to snuff or moist the burning wick. 


What here I pay to health is passing spent 
Nor can these members levy caviled toll— 
Gethsemanes are not of earth but plant 
Their cypresses in places of the soul. 


Thus am I ofttimes faint in will to hope 

And nearer death than sering plagues can bring, 
With none to chamber me or draw the shade 
Or, hushing, warn that suffering is king. 


And would you have me set a crimson card 
That all might read or, mind to flesh, translate 
Each inner ill—a tremor for my fear 

A wince for grief, despair in limping gait? 


I could not even so desire to win 

Your succouring in kindly phrase or deed— 
And if you fail still would I seek that friend, 
Untaught, untold, who senses silent need. 


JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


REASON FOR OBSCURITY 


The moon can make the starlight dim. 

You are not wise 

When at night’s noon 

Your lids unbar 

Long prisoned eyes: 

You let moon-silver flood them to the brim 
Too soon. No space is left to hold 

The astral gold: 

Invisible the constant star 

Too near the alterable moon. 


KATHRYN RICKERT. 
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ACORN 


Strange birds, the future’s oak trees lie 
Within this glossy amber shell; 

Their wild plumes tossing toward the sky 
Seem now a miracle. 


Within it sleep a thousand trees: 

I hold them lightly in my hand; 
Lightning and snow shall fall on these, 
And winds—yet they shall stand. 


The forests, roaring and wind-torn, 
Lie walled within this quiet nut; 
Green mansions of bright birds unborn 
Within its heart are shut. 


Spring’s leaf of gold, fall’s leaf of bronze, 
Sleep airy in a solid night; 
And the wild Children of the Suns 
To make some hearth-stone bright. 
E. MERRILL ROOT. 


“THE CITY OF THE DEAD” 


Let us walk gently, free from human noise, 
Let us speak seldom, for great words are here 
Stronger than granite; let the perfect poise 
Of brother Death be with us, and not fear. 


Here let us enter into comradeship 

With all these lovely things of light and shade, 
And thoughts ennobling. Let us from us strip 
The sombre garments that dark Doubt has made. 


Here, as in these classic columns of white stone, 
Be in us whiteness. Let us leave this place 

Not with our hearts the sadder, heavier grown, 
But made more heavenly through sustaining grace. 


INGRAM CROCKETT. 


MARCH SONG 


Black be the berry 
And bitter the fruit 
That prick this palate; 
Let arrowroot, 


A lime, be my dinner 

When trees are bud-flecked; 
For who can know Spring 
But the hungry-elect? 


And who knows Easter 
Save one astute 

To the wizened berry, 
The bitter fruit? 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


EVEN IN DEATH 


Even in death I shall not take 

Your joy away. You shall not ache 

For these warm hands, nor these clear eyes 
Nor any love I exercise. 

Even in death I shall not hold 

My kisses lest you too grow cold. 

Then you shall still most surely find 

The rhythms of my deathless mind. 


You shall not yield to death your laughter 
Nor any pleasure life would give. 

Your life is mine forever after; 

My life is yours while still you live. 

Tears that you will or will not weep, 

Not these shall keep you from your sleep. 
My breast will rest your tired head 

If I have life or I am dead. 


JAMES KELEHER. 
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FINAL EPISTLE 


I shall be blind when I have written this, 
Which shuts your face away. 

As life draws in her stern parenthesis, 
Obtrusive night will usurp day. 


Mine will be the silence, the void of blackness, 
Striving through fear to crush 

The immutable heart, eager to press 

My face deep in oblivion’s kind hush. 


Yet light against dark my eyes will behold you, 
As on closed eyelids trace 

Miniature worlds the quick vision knew 
Before the lids dropped in place. 


4 


CHRISTIE JEFFRIES. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


This longing to create! Shall I be sorry 
That my too ready mouth remains not dumb? 
Surely it is from wisdom’s god-like start, 
Desire to speak has come. 
This halting utterance of transcendent thought 
Is rude beginning in the hour of strife— 
Dear promise of my lips’ triumphal art 
In future Life. 
I will not lose high vision, voiceless rapture; 
They are the gift of God, although I fail 
To compass them with words. When I would hold 
Them so, their roses pale 
And all their nightingales are on the wing. 
But sunny hopes still sing, 
“Be glad of heart! You will be given speech 
When to your opened ears, in Heaven’s fold, 
The Word shall reach.” 
PATRICIA POLK. 


POETRY AND POLITICS 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


If it is true that the prose writers have derived from a study of the 
poets more than they have given, it is also true that the poet has been 
more than submissive to the message of the prose writers. From time 
immemorial poets have been the dupes of second rate prophets; men like 
Rousseau, Macpherson, Darwin and Karl Marx. This curious recipro- 
cation is especially true in America where unimportant essays of opinion 
and interpretation have what the lawyers would call an undue influence. 
Whatever the cause—whether it is that the scholar-poet has entirely 
disappeared or whether the poet’s closer union with the emotional 
forces of the day renders him the more susceptible to irrational time- 
spirits—the fact remains that we are entering upon an era in which the 
non-poets will attempt to make the poets hew close to the line. This 
time the line is that of the Das Kapital. 

What is more the poets seem to like it. In some cases with feigned 
reluctance and in others with intemperate joy Auden, Spender and Lewis 
in England, Horace Gregory and others in America sing their faith in a 
new future in which the old order will disappear forever. They seem 
to be glad that their problems have been solved for them, happy that 
their failure to recreate a new vision of beauty is not to be accounted 
for by their own incapacity but by the rottenness of the time in which 
they live. The fault with poetry, they intimate, is not with the poets 
but with the politicians. 

It does seem to be a lame excuse. Something has always been in the 
way of the poet—the Church or the State or the economic condition of 
the writing class. But there is more politics in poetry than first meets 
the eye. Not the politics of government, of course, but the politics 
of man. In other words the poet has been influenced not so much by the 
State as by the state of man. A new idea of man fascinates him, es- 
pecially when he is unable to understand the old idea. Of imagination 
compact with the lover and the lunatic, and long ago divorced from 
the philosopher, the poet is still very anxious to know what is on the 
other side of the moon. He has seen a man noble in reason and infinite 
in faculty, a man of sentiment, a man of science and now the collective 
man and just as his predecessors followed in turn the medieval man, the 
romantic man and the rationalist man, now the poet follows the com- 
munist man. 

Why so large a chorus hailing a false dawn? Even the critics writ- 
ing in conservative journals have joined in the effort to show readers that 
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the future literature depends upon the author’s awareness to the social 
struggle. Edna St. Vincent Millay in her latest book, ““Wine From 
These Grapes,” was very careful to reveal her intense attitude towards 
the revolution and it isn’t good copy to omit mention of The New 
Masses. The reason rests partly in ignorance and partly in poetic 
inanition. 

The first thing that attracted most of the poets to Marxism was its 
novelty. After the failure of the various movements of the preceeding 
decade there seemed to be no excuse at all for versifying. Poetry for 
a few brief months had to justify itself, which for the majority would 
never do. Most men need some principle and since liberalism was 
patently dead and since conservatism as it is falsely understood in this 
country meant imperialism many of the younger men especially decided 
to shed every drop of ink for the cause of the working man. Lacking a 
theme they found one in the class struggle. Their poetry began to 
mean instead of be and they were flattered by the fact that readers 
took the trouble to agree or disagree with them. This sense of purpose 
was also increased by the fact that in writing from the Marxist point 
of view there was a certain thrill of danger. The poets were pioneering. 
The same crude enthusiasm which characterized so much of the mid- 
westernism of the twenties surged in the lines about the miners and 
farmers. The individualistic maze in which intellectual anarchists 
struggled was rationalized and they found some logic for their disorder. 
Moreover the poet had a ready-made standard for his work. The 
Menckenian precept that a writer was to be judged by his achievement 
of a purpose could be applied with good effect. They aimed at portray- 
ing the class struggle and they simply couldn’t miss. 

In the Marxist rank they had a sense of belonging, of brotherhood 
in a cause. The Parisian tradition of schools of poetry had never really 
taken root in America, but the lack did not remove the need of root- 
less men for companions in rootlessness. Such anti-social men are the 
first ones to form societies. They miss the log-rolling and the sense 
of place, the name and the number which means more to many people 
than genuine excellence. They wanted in their own way to be fashion- 
able, to have a literary address and to belong to some kind of club. In 
this they were more to be pitied than to be scorned. They did not recog- 
nize that their capitulation to politics was a definite sign, with many 
strong and obvious historical analogies, of their own and their epoch’s 
incompetence. 

The essential fault of the modern poet is that he has ceased to think. 
More than that he has given up his faith in the possibility of thought. 
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The first result of this heresy was his acceptance of the conventional 
scientific idea that man was a form of higher animal without any indi- 
vidual destiny and that he could only achieve significance in the mass. 
There seemed to be in the individual no finality save the promise of 
cohesion in the larger entity of the State. The important point how- 
ever is not so much how they are mistaken in their idea as that they 
are dedicated to their mistake. To many of the modern writers of 
poetry and prose, collectivism is like a magic crystal in which they 
hypnotize themselves into believing that they have at last found the 
secret of it all. 


Historical perspective could correct this pathological narrowness. 
A man with any sense of the past is aware that as soon as the poets 
of the age depend too much upon a formula and not enough upon the 
concrete model they tend to become more pedantic than the scholars 
who are, at least, capable of qualification. With all respect to Pope’s 
remarkable style his deism in the “Essay on Man” and his classicism in 
the “Essay on Criticism” was written according to a formula. The 
same thing was true of the poetic drama satirized so brilliantly by Field- 
ing in his “History of Tom Thumb the Great.” The same thing was 
true of some of the later poems of Wordsworth when he became too 
conscious of the “spontaneous overflow” of his imagination. What 
the poets have failed to realize is the fact that in our own age the de- 
termining number of geniuses are not concerned with letters much 
less with poetry. The poet has been led into politics because the genius 
of the age, whether for good or for evil, is a political genius, just as the 
politicians in past ages were led into literature because the determining 
number of geniuses were men of letters. 

When the poet deliberately sloughed off the classic tradition and 
attempted to be absolutely original he was as guilty of barbarism as the 
German hordes who sacked the libraries and museums of the south. 
Starting de novo he became in a sense a new primitive, even though he 
was consciously primitive. Add to this the degeneration of the lan- 
guage, especially in America, and the loss of the classical discipline and 
one can readily understand why it is that the quality of gusto is now 
considered the most desirable attribute in literature. Only the spiritually 
inane could find in “American Song” of Paul Engels the restrained 
power which is the soul of truly great poetry. 

The mystification that has clouded the discussion of modern poetry 
is not so much the result of the sophistication of the writers themselves 
(there is a key to all of them) as it is of the abandonment of the simple 
but profound issues of thought and technique. The question of the 
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original point of view as we have it in Hopkins and in the writers de- 
fended by Robert Graves and Laura Riding is antecedent and unessen- 
tial. It simply involves greater education on the part of the reader, an 
education demanding more patience than profundity. The same is true 
of many of the poets of the Gaelic Renaissance, of Yeats and A. E. and 
others, the proper understanding of whom depends upon a preliminary 
acquaintance with the symbols of Madame Blavatsky and the old Irish 
epics. The real problem is created after the reader has mastered the 
special dialects of the spirit and begins to ask himself whether the poet’s 
vision can contribute anything to the richness of his life and compel 
him by the beauty and force of his statement to remember the poet’s 
prophesy. Because the poet cannot qualify he cannot afford to be 
wrong; because he demands, by virtue of tradition, more than usual 
attention he cannot afford to be trivial. If he lacks magnificence of 
mind and that quality of wisdom which is the result of habitually right 
attitudes all of his efforts to divert attention to what may be called his 
secondary style (the fantastic language, the imagery or the logical 
elipsis sui generis) are obviously futile. 

The present tendency towards Marxism is really a recognition of 
this futility. Where there is no inner unity the necessity of an ex- 
emplary cause is always the more pressing. The poet, realizing his own 
spiritual disintegration, in some cases turned to politics for represent- 
able order. This is a triumph of feeble intellectualism; the optimistic 
corollary is that eventually the strongest intellectualism might prevail. 
The poet is now in politics and Plato is undoubtedly amused, for the 
poet not the politician has capitulated. But if poets are sad because 
they are now more or less restricted in their conversation they can at 
least be happy in that they are no longer talking to themselves. 

The Catholic position is as a result more or less clarified. The 
agonizing uncertainty that perhaps there was something more to the 
moderns than they were able to see has disappeared. Their terrible hun- 
ger for certitude is revealed in their greedy rush for the ersatz rations 
of the Communist. Their cry was the ageless cry of men starving for 
the truth which they in their ignorance had cast away. The Catholic 
then must concern himself not with adaptation to his new environment, 
but with a stronger union with his own intellectual tradition, with the 
deepening and widening of the reservoirs of thought and above all with 
the perfection of a technique in which the permanent forms which are 
his inheritance from the whole experience of the race will assimilate and 
correct the various poetic methods of the last three decades. The skepti- 
cal Catholic (and there are always some writers who are sure that there 
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must be something wrong with their own thinking) can look at his 
fellow poets and wonder at the incomparable richness of his own 
thought. 

Analysis has reached its ultimate when the poet is content with the 
category, when as in the Marxist system he is a mechanism of the State. 
But it is as impossible to be smug about this conclusion as it is impossible 
to rejoice in the fall of a corrupt empire. The good is dragged down 
with the bad and there is considerable danger that some Catholics will 
soon match the strident tones of their fellow poets in a battle of books. 
Yet while the breaking down is almost complete the building up has 
not yet begun. It is in a new synthesis and in its artistic blueprint that 
the Catholic poet must find the use of his talents. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Meudon, France. 

To the Editor—Thank you for sending your magazine SPIRIT. All 
that you wrote me on this subject interested me greatly and I am very 
certain that THE CaTHoLic Poetry Society oF AMERICA can take a 
high place among /es intellectuels. The choice of Mr. Daniel Sargent as 
President of this Society is particularly happy; I congratulate you on it. 
You know what friendship and admiration I have for him.—Jacques 
Maritain. 


Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor—I felt a strong inclination to write to you concerning 
your review of Millay’s ““Wine from These Grapes,” as I consider it the 
most discriminating of all reviews of that volume; but the pressure of 
so many duties made me postpone doing so. Seldom is there a voice 
raised against the extravagant praise of an established poet, and to those 
of us who liked Millay’s earlier work, this volume was correspondingly 
more disappointing. 

Now I am writing most sincerely for another reason: First, the 
excellent editorial in the March number, “Why Is an Editor?” The 
condition you describe is so appalling that the necessity for a magazine 
with the honorable standards of SPIRIT is obvious. All poets, and this 
includes those who read poetry as well as those who write it, are deeply 
grateful for your analysis of the situation in the “poetry field.” —Alethea 
Todd Alderson. 
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Monterey, Calif. 

To the Editor—I think SPIRIT is the finest poetry magazine being 
published in the country today. . . . I want to tell you how much I like 
your editorials as well as the poems you publish. That letter of Brother 
Leo’s to a Young Poet is a comforting thing to read now when so many 
feel that poetry must be “modern.” I had been trying to tell a young 
devotee of the formless, so-called “modern” that it isn’t modern—that 
centuries ago Quevedo was burlesquing that same thing, which was 
being “modern” then—and how glad I was to read Brother Leo. I 
was struck by his words—“Your desire to be a practitioner of the poetry 
sometimes called ‘new’ is suspiciously like a profession of provincialism. 
I mean, of course, less provincialism in place than provincialism in 
time.” 

The March editorial, ““Why Is an Editor?,” says something very 
necessary, I think, about those “‘chat” columns and the “unctuous log- 
rolling.” —Susan Myra Gregory. 

Newton Center, Mass. 

To the Editor—Surely we all are grateful to you for attacking with 
your keen lance the pseudo-editors who prey upon the fledgling poets. 
It is a cruel “racket” to trick us through our noblest dreams and our 
faith in ourselves. Another form of heartless appeal to justifiable am- 
bition is the “fake anthology,” which notifies the budding writer that 
his poem, which appeared in such or such a magazine, has been accepted 
for inclusion in the coming volume ff he will kindly fill out the necessary 
details on the enclosed blank—where the only detail requested is a prom- 
ise to subscribe for one or more copies of the book. Not long ago I ana- 
lyzed an “anthology” of unknowns and semi-knowns, which had strayed 
into our local library. Barely 5 per cent of its 450 poems were distinctly 
fine; barely 5 per cent more were fair to good; the remaining 90 per 
cent were tosh. Imagine the heartache for the writers of the few fine 
poems at finding themselves in such company! 

A new fledgling-lure is the index of active poets which, we are 
told, will be consulted by all editors. Not to be listed therein will argue 
oneself unknown, and therefore doomed to linger in the limbo of re- 
jection-slips; but some of these publications demand that all who are 
to be included shall subscribe for at least one copy. Were ever hapless 
poets worse beset? 

A great asset to the March SPIRIT was Katherine Brégy’s letter on 
the need for studying genuine poetry, past and present, and for limit- 
ing our poetic production to work which is born of inspiration.— 
Theodora Bates Cogswell. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Strange Holiness, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

Mr. Coffin’s poetry strikes the ear like bird cries, sharp, clear and, 
unless one reads a few pieces at a time, somewhat monotonously. Per- 
haps this is the very excess of his virtue—of his own swift sympathy 
for “the preciousness of life,” for the moment flaming with human un- 
derstanding or the mute pantomime of beast and flower caught in the 
puppet-pose of unknowing wonder. The fields, the waves, the herons, 
the wild ducks, spiders in the barn blindly spinning beauty, the hen’s 
tracery in the snow, the winter rabbit’s cleft surprise, the trees, which 
are earth’s first family, are linked in “a tremendous unity” with all the 
other magic earth-prints on ferns and flowers and golden-bellied bees. 

The monotone is in one sense a unifying theme and in another an 
unnecessarily repeated tune. This latter phase is apparent less in the 
substance of Mr. Coffin’s verse than in his almost exclusive use of the 
rhyming couplet with the result that the sweeter unheard music is some- 
times jangled by his pit-pat rhythms. The fault however is decidedly 
negligible. The strong masculinity of his thought, his clean athletic 
language, the utter freshness of his inspiration makes his poetry more 
attractive than that of others, Robert Frost and Millay for example, who 
are technically his superiors. For in “Strange Holiness” there are several 
poems clearly marked for the college anthology and required reading. 

There is one poem which is particularly impressive not only be- 
cause it is sustained throughout several hundred lines but also because 
it is written from a unique point of view. “First Flight” is a narrative 
poem written in blank verse relating the thoughts and sensations of 
Tristram Winship as he watched the earth slip under the Washington- 
Pittsburgh airplane. For the first time the almost lyrical machine has 
received adequate mention in poetry. And with this the sharp surprise 
of the man who watches the land unroll “its patterns of small towns and 


woods and fields” and found that 


Man was lover of the wild earth still... 
His body moved 

In the dance of seasons, night and day, 

The holy chorals of the sun and moon. 


A man might fly above the hills or hide 
Away from green in cities of made stones, 
The ancient loyalties still found him out. 
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They came on him through air and through blue steel 
They held him in their everlasting arms. 
F, X. C. 


With Harp and Lute, by Blanche Jennings Thompson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

An anthology of verse for Catholic children, this attractive, blue 
and silver volume manages to wander from the Psalms of David through 
the best of the medievals, and on to the era of SPIRIT, with astonishing 
ease. Its purpose, as stated by the compiler, is not to “present all of the 
Church’s treasures,” but to “open here and there a door,” so that the 
young reader may be induced to explore further for himself. As such, 
it should succeed. By far the best section of the book is that devoted 
to modern verse by laymen, Catholic and non-Catholic. “‘Spiritism,” 
by Robert Hillyer, disposes of its subject with a neatness and a calm 
dignity that should not be overlooked. 

THE CaTHOoLic Poetry Society is represented by three quotations 
from SPIRIT and a necessarily wide selection from our Academy mem- 
bers. Katharine Tynan’s “Sheep and Lambs,” and less known “Man 
of the House,” find the company of Blanche Mary Kelly’s “The House- 
wife’s Prayer,” congenial and Caroline Giltinan, Leonard Feeney, the 
three Kiimers, Joyce, Aline and Kenten, Sister Madeleva and Charles L. 
O’Donnell are among the others whose names and works are familiar. 
If there is a word to be said for the negative, it might be suggested that 
some of the prayers and hymns are given in translations which are 
familiar but unskillful as verse. So many newer and more beautiful 
translations are made that a book of this kind might have undertaken to 
propagate them, rather than to perpetuate older and more awkward ver- 
sions. This isa minor point. The fact that matters is that Mrs. Thomp- 
son here presents a miraculously judicious pot-pourri of Catholic verse, 
and that Kate Seredy contributes charmingly modern, reverent, imagi- 
native sketches to complete the mood. It is an ideal introduction to 
Catholic poetry for young people.—C. E. M. 


Peddler of Beauty and Other Poems, by Alexander J. Cody, S.J. San 
Francisco: University of San Francisco Press. 

This small sheaf of poetry by the Professor of English Literature 
at the University of San Francisco proves once again that choice things 
do not always come in large parcels. Father Cody is a poet of grace, in- 
sight and brevity. He compresses a great deal of charm and illumina- 
tion into these fifty-nine pointed and trimly-metered pieces. With 
Cowley he confesses a special love for “‘littleness in almost all things”; 
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and this predilection is apparent in his poetry. Glancing through some 
of the small crystals into which he has starred his thoughts, one is im- 
pelled to exclaim: How significant some of the little things are! 

It is no disparagement to observe that certain derivations are de- 
tectable in Father Cody’s style. Many of his shorter poems, for in- 
stance, are unmistakably in the mode of Father John Bannister Tabb. 
One need not cavil over that. More of our contemporary poets could 
afford to be as discriminating. Yet precisely because Father Cody has 
fine gifts of his own, it is puzzling to find him echoing the anthologies. 
So strong a talent should be able to strike its own patterns. Why should 
there be linnets in verses minted at San Francisco? A rondeau sequence 
dealing with the early days of the California Missions forms an interest- 
ing—perhaps the most interesting—feature of this volume. It provides 
a clue to what Father Cody’s poetry might richly disclose if dipped into 
the color and the romance that is California.—C. J. L. 


Quest, Volume 3, An Anthology of Verse, by the Students of Munde- 
lein College. Chicago: The Charles L. O’Donnell Unit of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America. 

Youth and aspiration are natural team-mates. Harnessed to poetry 
and properly spurred, they can ascend to genivs. Many have sighed 
with Rabindranath Tagore: “In my youth I could climb the moun- 
tains, but I had not vision. Now I have vision but I cannot climb the 
mountains. Genius is vision and youth.” All too often youth is lamed 
and aspiration clouded in the stifling obscurantism of the secular 
schools. It is an event of real importance, therefore, when soundly- 
directed college idealism finds expression in works of poetry that hap- 
pily combine both the élan and the nobility of student aspiration. 

Such a work is the volume presented here for review. It bears upon 
its flyleaf an auspice of particular pride to this magazine—the auspice of 
the Charles L. O’Donnell Unit of THe CaTHo.ic Poetry Society OF 
America. The book contains 108 poems by thirty-one students. There 
are twenty-one illustrations, the original work of fifteen student artists. 
The drawings are graceful and in strict harmony with the spirit of the 
poems. The format and binding are attractive. Padraic Colum, in an 
appreciative foreword, says of the poems that they “have the charm of 
preludes, something heard in the early morning.” With that appraisal 
this reader is in full accord. One cannot but be struck, as was Mr. 
Colum, with the painstaking instruction and rare understanding that 
must have fostered this fresh singing and brought it by skillful direction 
to the achievement of an anthology.—C. J. L. 
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Chronicle . . «In this department is found the news of the latest develop- 
ments in the leading nations of the world intelligently con- 
densed in a pleasing manner. Are you interested in what is 
going on about you? 


Editorial . .. .Here you are offered a careful analysis of the country's out- 
standing problems, vigorously discussed with an explanation 
of the real “why's" and “wherefore's" involved in certain 
activities. Does the Catholic viewpoint of a question interest 


Topics of you? 


Interest Special articles by men and women devoted to a particular 
field of endeavor and on live, up-to-date subjects. 


Education . . .All are interested in the efforts which are made to develop 
the human mind. Hence, practical matters, from the kinder- 
garten to the University, are viewed here from the standpoint 
of general interest and popular appeal. 
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account of present-day trends in all the styles of literary ac- 
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Dramatics . . .A competent, Catholic critic pre-views the stage for you and 
lets you in upon who's who and what's what in the realm of 
theatricals. 
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Reviews |... .Current publications are discriminately summarized by writers 
skilled in this kind of work. Discarding the “subtle” humor of 
— critics, they discuss a book fully, yet briefly and con- 
cisely. 








Delving a little into the meaning of a poetical line makes 
2 one think just that much more; and the poems which appear 
Communi- in these columns are truly provocative of thought. 
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